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The Real TEX RITTER 


by TEXAS JIM COOPER 


Tex Ritter was once asked how old 
he was when he went to Hollywood 
and he quipped: ''| was 29. | remained 
29 for three years and then | went to 
28. That lasted for about 14 or 15 
years.” 

Humor aside, Tex Ritter's age — or 
more precisely, his birthdate — is one 
of many cases in which error has 
worked its way into his life story. It 
is probably one of the most glaring of 
biographical mistakes concerning his 
life. The Murvaul, Texas native was 
born January 12, 1905, yet most 
accounts give it as January 12, 1907. 
Even the inscription on the plaque 
naming him to the Country Music Hall 
of Fame uses 1907. When Tex Ritter 
was brought to Hollywood in 1936 to 
make Musical Westerns, he was 31. As 
is often the case in Hollywood, it was 
decided that he should appear younger 
and so he pretended to be 29. Later, 
he attempted to correct the 
impression that he was born in 1907. 
On July 7, 1942, Birth Certificate 
+ 524813 was filed with the Bureau 
of Vital Statistics, Texas Department 
of Health, in Austin attesting to the 
right birthdate. And in public, in later 
years, Tex would give his correct age. 

Of perhaps equal magnitude is the 
erroneous assertion by some writers 
that Tex Ritter received his degree in 
and practiced. law. He did not 
practice law but this was his early 
intention. in. life. He came from a 
family which was active in politics and 
law enforcement in Panola County 
and his eldest sister, Ola R. McCauley 
of Houston, has recalled that Wood- 
ward Maurice Ritter, as Tex was 
christened at birth, would disappear 
into the bottomlands of their farm 
from the age of seven to practice 
delivering his own court speeches. Tex 
himself admitted that his heroes were 
the real-life attorneys whom he would 
observe deliberating their cases at the 


county courthouse. Tex was gifted 
with an excellent speaking voice and 
was the declamation champion of 
Carthage High School in 1920. But 
it took more than a fine voice to 
become an attorney. It took finances 
to complete his legal studies at the 
University of Texas and Northwestern 
University and the hard times of the 
Depression prevented him from realiz- 
mg him ambition. So he turned to a 
hobby to make ends meet. ''| had to 
eat, he once stated, “and | could 
not get a job. The only thing anyone 
would pay me for was to sing and I’m 
still at it." 

His singing abilities would carry 
him to the heights of success in show 
business. In college, he had taken a 
formal interest in music, becoming 
president of the University of Texas! 
Men's Glee Club in 1925 and perform- 
ing on club tours as ‘’The Texas 
Cowboy And His Songs”. He did a 
summer stint on KPRC Radio in Hous- 
ton in 1928, singing authentic cowboy 
ballads on a 30-minute program every 
Saturday. This was his professional 
debut in entertainment, and it was 
made more significant because he was 
the first major cowboy balladeer on 
American radio. He went to New York 
and found stardom as the most influ- 
ential Western performer in the East. 
He sang and acted on the Broadway 
stage and on network radio and he 
gave lecture recitals at Eastern univers- 
ities on the subject of the American 
cowboy and his music. And, for the 
first time in his long career, he became 
known as Tex Ritter. He was enter- 
taining at a New Jersey dude ranch 
when contacted in the latter months 
of 1936 by Edward Finney, a talent 
scout for a young company interested 
in filming Musical Westerns. The 
Grand National Films representative, 
who was to become Tex's first movie 
producer, returned time and again to 
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see Ritter perform. Then he ap- 
proached Ritter about becoming a 
singing cowboy star. Tex accepted the 
offer and left for Hollywood for what 
proved to be perhaps the most color- 
ful period of his career. 

This phase of Tex's work, too, is 
frequently reviewed with a number of 
errors, especially in relation to how 
many Westerns he made and to the 
number of years he starred in them. 
His first two Westerns, “Song Of The 
Gringo” and ‘’Headin’ For The Rio 
Grande”, were completed and released 
in the fall of 1936; his last pair of cow- 
boy films, “Frontier Fugitives” and 
"Flaming Bullets”, came out in the fall 
of 1945. He was a star in 1959 of the 
series, or B, Westerns and was a quest- 
star in one big-budget Western, namely 
“Frontier Badmen”. “Frontier Bad- 
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men'' was a Universal Pictures film: 
in all, Tex made Westerns for five 
different companies, these being 


Grand National, Monogram Pictures, 
Columbia Pictures, Universal, and Pro- 


ducers Releasing Corporation. Con- 
trary to what has been written in 
some stories, he made no Westerns 
for either Warner Brothers or Para- 
mount. Some sources credit Tex with 
making 78 or more cowboy films, a 
number stemming from a miscount 
over the years. No Tex Ritter fan 
should feel slighted by the revelation 
that Tex made 60 and not 80 cowboy 
pictures when one considers that he 
was without question one of the best 
in the business. In fact, his popularity 
at the box office was such that motion 
picture exhibitors voted him among 
the ranks of Hollywood's top ten, 
money making Western actors for the 
years 1937, 1938, 1939, 1940, 1941, 
1944, and 1945! 

Because he started making Musical 
Westerns after Gene Autry and before 
Roy Rogers, sometimes Tex Ritter's 
film importance is too frequently over- 
looked. But a close examination of his 
Westerns will show that he was the 


most realistic of the singing cowboys 


Tex and Rita Hayworth are shown in this scene from his fourth Western, “Trouble in Texas”, 


1937. 
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because he exhibited a greater empha- 
sis on authenticity. He preferred to 
wear the garb of the period which his 
pictures depicted and usually he could 
be seen in bjuejean ‘dress’ similar to 
what real cowboys wore. But his fans 
wrote in so foten with the ٥٠ 
ceived notion that his studio could not 
afford to dress him in finer attire that 
his later pictures found him wearing 
a more tailored wardrobe. But just as 
Tex had felt inclined to wear authentic 
duds, so he came across truer to the 
West with the music he presented in 
his films. In most cases, his Westerns 
would contain oriqinal ballads of the 
Old West. It must be pointed out that 
the Tex Ritter Westerns scored ano: 
ther coup in favor of realism when 
plot and action took precedence in 
outlining a story. Romance and music, 
in the Tex Ritter Westerns, were used 
only as story aids. For example, in his 
first film, at the climax, Tex was 
seriously wounded im a blazing gun- 
battle. In the same picture, the story 
had him interested in the heroine to 
the extent that at the end they kissed. 
In his third film of “Arizona Days”, 
realism was again well illustrated when 
the heroine's young brother was killed 
by the outlaw chief. And, at the con- 
clusion of “Arizona Days’, Tex and 
the heroine were married. 

In some biographies of Tex Ritter, 
it has been written that he was making 
Westerns into the late 1940's. He had 
been out of Western movies for five 
years when he next appeared on 
screen — as himself — in the 1950 
picture, "Holiday Rhythm”. This was 
only one of several cameo roles he 
would do into the 1960's in such films 
as “Apache Ambush”, “Girl From 
Tobacco Row”, “Nashville Rebel”, 
and “What Am | Bid?”. Although 
Tex's screen portrayals after 1945 
were few and far between, he turned 
in some fine performances. Hollywood 
took little advantage of his abundant 
talent as an actor in later years and 
this came as a disappointment to those 
who knew what Ritter could do. Dick 
Powell, who used Ritter in a television 
episode of ''Zane Grey Theater”, is 


reported to have once remarked that 
Tex was “one of the most unappre- 
ciated talents in the business.” 
Concerning the number of films 
Tex Ritter worked in, in one way or 
another, the end result is as high as 
74. This includes "High Noon”, the 
Oscar-winning Western in which Tex 
sang the memorable title song; four 
other productions in the "High Noon” 
style; "The Cowboy”, a documentary 
in which he served as the principal 
narrator; “The First Badman”, a car- 
toon which he narrated; and “What's 
This Country Coming To?”, a Country 
Music Hall of Fame film which he 
narrated or appeared in for such firms 
as American Motors or Sunbeam 
Bread. Likewise, he was probably con- 
nected with an untold and yet un- 
known number of so-called trade films. 
Through the years, some of these may 
again be discovered and added to 
his credits. Perhaps the final film he 
worked on was “Music City, USA”. 
Dated the spring of 1972, “Music 
City, USA” was narrated by Tex for 
International Harvester. Afterwards, it 
was acquired by the Country Music 
Hall of Fame for use in its theater. 
Although not a part of his film 
credits, there are two movies which 
indirectly must be mentioned as part 
of his film story. The first is “The 
Last Picture Show”, for which Ben 
Johnson won an Academy Award. 
Tex's son, John Ritter, a young actor 
with some choice screen and television 
roles to his credit, was called in to 
audition for the part of one of the 
youths in “The Last Picture Show”. 
He made a good impression and was 
repeatedly brought in to read dialoque 
with other actors and actresses. Even 
though he was finally considered a bit 
old for the particular part, he was 
asked about the possibility of both 
him and his father appearing in the 
film. Indeed, some thought had even 
been given to the idea of having Tex 
play the character taken by Ben John- 
son, had not Johnson already been 
confirmed. The revived interest in him 
as a candidate for screen stardom in a 
hit picture prompted Tex to comment 
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during a 1972 interview with Peter 
Citron of the Omaha World 
Herald: “They asked (John) if they 
cast him, if he thought | might play 
the Ben Johnson role. Something like 
that, | would love.” 

Then there was “W. W. And The 
Dixie Dance-Kings’’, a Burt Reynolds 
picture being filmed in Nashville. Tex 
Ritter was selected to be in the picture 
in a unique manner. On December 20, 
he recorded his version of “The Amer- 
icans" and performed it for the first 
time on the stage of the Grand Ole 
Opry eight days later. Instantly, the 
audience jumped to its feet with a 
thunderous standing ovation. The pro- 
ducer and the director of the Stanley 
Cantor production, backstage at the 
time, were impressed and they ap: 
proached Ritter about portraying the 
composer in their film. Tex agreed 
to do so and was told that a script 
would be sent to him. However, death 
claamed him before he could do the 
featured part. 


One area of his film career in which 
there has been some misconception 
involves White Flash, the screen steed 
which was so identified with Tex's 
early movie image. When you thought 
of Tex Ritter the cowboy film star, 
you in turn automatically thought of 
his famous white horse. Contrary to 
what some think, the same horse did 
not serve him in all of his Westerns. 
Tex once said that he used ‘’four or 
five" different white horses when he 
was making his Westerns and that the 
color of the animal he should ride was 
already decided when he arrived in 
Hollywood. Tex did not start out in 
his initial release with a white horse. 
He began "Song Of The Gringo” with 
with a dark horse, then switched to a 
white one. He also used a dark horse 
in “Riders Of The Rockies” ۳ھ‎ 
boy Canteen”, and in “Little Joe, The 
Wrangler'' he rode a paint horse named 
Royal. But he was known by the white 
horse which became his trademark 
mount. Publicity on the first white 
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Charles King feels the weight of Tex°s punch in another 1937 Western, “Sing, Cowboy, Sing”. 
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Tex is just in time in this scene to halt the outlaws in the film, “Westbound Stage”, 1940. 


Wild Bill Elliott and Dub Taylor trap Tex in this dramatic scene from the 1941 Western, “King 
of Dodge City". 
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horse he used built the animal up to 
be blooded Arabian stock from the 
crowned stables of Emperor Haile Se- 
lassie. When asked about this, Tex 
replied: "A press agent's dream.” But 
it made for good reading and thus 
captured the fancy of Tex's legions of 
admirers. 

All of his white horses were called 
White Flash in the films but Tex did 
not come into possession of the most 
popular and most beautiful Flash until 
1941. Tex wanted a white steed with 
perfect conformation and pure black 
eyes and he wanted the animal to be 
blemish-free. As soon as the shooting 
season ended, Ritter would hit the 
trail across the country, searching for 
such a horse. His quest took him 
around many blind corners, with sever- 
al animals proving unworthy in some 
degree after their location. But he did 
not give up. Ranging throughout the 
Southwest on his search, Tex Ritter 
covered 1500 miles in the dead of 
winter before he discovered the right 
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horse. The five-year-old horse was one 
of the finest Tex had ever seen and he 
bought him. Foaled on the Chino 
Valley, Arizona ranch of Jerome Eddy, 
the horse measured up to Tex's every 
expectation. Tex introduced him to 
screen audiences toward the end of his 
film days with Columbia Pictures, 
using him in his Westerns through 
1945. 

When Tex stopped making Westerns 
and started touring full time, he took 
White Flash with him. Often as not, 
the animal received a prominent billing 
and show reviews would usually refer 
to “the most beautiful horse in the 
world”. The horse could do any: 
thing Trigger or Champion could do 
and he would delight audiences with 
his tricks. Tex would close his shows 
by rearing up on White Flash just as 
the curtain came down. The last en- 
gagement White Flash worked with 
Tex was in 1952, when Tex took a 
Wild West Show to London, England's 
Harringay Arena for nine weeks. Then 


In this Universal release, 1943, Tex looks on as death comes to Jack Smith. 
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the horse was retired. But he still 
lived in the fans” memories, for even 
in recent years they would ask what 
became of him. ‘| had him put to 
sleep in 1961," Tex would say. The 
horse had gotten weak and blind with 
age and Tex did not want to see him 
suffer. He was on the road touring 
when he received a phone call from 
his agent that White Flash was ina 
bad way, so he gave instructions for 
his relief. "There was a lot of affec- 
tion between us,'' explained Tex. 
Writers have erred in other ways in 
telling the Tex Ritter story. Some of 
the mistakes, such as stating that he 
wrote the “High Noon” ballad, are 
simply the result of not properly re- 
searching the subject. But such mis- 
takes are, in a sense, too numerous to 
single out individually. It remains then 
perhaps to try to get or give an 
accurate picture of the man and the 
star. To date, no writer has fully 
captured his true image, although 
there are cases where a perceptive 


biographer has come close. A case in 
point is where one film critic realized 
that Tex Ritter was not simply another 
Western actor but rather a dedicated 
screen artist. Ritter certainly painted a 
picture which gave momentum, mood, 
and meaning to the Old West. 
Although in later years he gave up 
the guns and saddle portion of his 
career, he retained the flavor and 
feeling for and of those bygone days. 
He was not a plastic cowboy; he was 
not imitation Westerner. The son of 
an ex-cowboy who taught him some 
of the very cowboy songs he became 
famous for, Tex Ritter was a rugged 
performer who could easily move 
from song and sweetheart to heavy 
action and in-depth characterization. 
One of the reasons he excelled on the 
Western screen was that he actually 
enjoyed what he was doing, and this 
registered in the movies he made. 
One feels that Tex Ritter was con- 
tent to have his Western films to end 
when cowboys were still cowboys. He 
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Tex Ritter was one of show business” most popular Western personalities. Here he is shown, 
accompanied by lead guitarist Spud Goodale, entertaining in a New Orleans children's hospital 


in 1949. 
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once expressed disappointment in the 
trend television Westerns were taking 
some years before when actors were 
recruited for their roles fresh out of 
riding stables, with little or no real 
Western background. Today, in this 
age of the kung fu and cosmic cow- 
boy, Tex Ritter would probably be 
even more disappointed. Tex Ritter 
belongs to a time when Westerns were 


Westerns and his fans are happier for 
it. Like his music, his Westerns were 
pure and genuine. 

Tex Ritter was a man of great class, 
dignity, and nobility. lt was the part 
of him which never quite surfaced to 
an equal light in the recognition of the 
different facets of his public image. 
Yet it was there. Of all the cowboys 
in Hollywood, he was probably the 
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Tex, Jmmy Wakely, Snooky Lansen, Carl Smith, and Rex Allen line up to advertise their 
NBC-TV series, “Five Star Jubilee”. 
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most cosmopolitan. One realizes this 
when reminded of a speech he made in 
1967 amid the tall pines of his native 
East Texas: “I’ve led a good life. I've 
been lucky. l've gotten to see a lot of 
America and the world which might 
not have been possible had | not been 


in show business... For the last 30 
years, l've tried to follow a philoso- 
phy. l've looked for the beauty in 
America. It's everywhere. You might 


not see it, but it's there. There's 
beauty in people. Look for that 
beauty...." 


On his last Friday night Opry appearance, Tex Ritter delivered "The Americans” and received a 
standing ovation. His effective style convinced producers that he would be right for a featured 
role in the Burt Reynolds film, “W. W. And The Dixie Dance-Kings”, a picture he was unable to 
perform in because of his death January 2, 1974. 


GOODBY TEX RITTER 


Goodby Tex Ritter, I'm nobody you 
knew, 

But | saw your movies, heard your 
records too, 


We are very different, in many, many 
ways, 

But I’ve got some feelings, of things 
l'd like to say, 


Seeing you on White Flash, among the 
Utah hills, 

Or California mountains, can still give 
mea thrill, 


Those movies rarely showed the best, 
of the best tn you, 

But you and Dave or Wild Bill, some- 
how pulled it through, 


And there were magic moments, when 
you let out with a song, 

And the sky and prairie, seemed to 
sing along, 

You made so many records, that 
people still should hear, 

Full of deep emotions, of love and 
death and fear, 


And somewhere in the distance, a lone 
coyote wails, 

And | can see Tex Ritter, heading up 
the trail. 


Copyright 1974 by Alex McFee 
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PENNY EDWARDS 


By KIRK CRIVELLO 


Many filmgoers of the 1950s are 
hard pressed to decide whether Penny 
Edwards was just another pretty face 
or a real talent who was being de- 
prived of an opportunity to develop 
on screen. Penny served her film 
apprenticeship as the heroine in a 
flock of Roy Rogers westerns and 
then ‘graduated’ to Fox Technicolor 
productions. But this blue-eyed viva- 
cious blonde should have made her 
way to the very top with ease, yet 
Penny decided on motherhood and 
religion. “You have to know when to 
walk away,” wrote the late Jacqueline 
Susanne in Once /s Not Enough. For 
better or worse, Penny Edwards knew. 


Millicent Edwards was born on 
August 24, 1928 in Flushing, L.I, 
N. Y, (early studio biographies list 


Jackson Heights, N. Y.). Born into a 
Catholic family, her father, Charles 
Edwards, was a New York insurance 
agent and her mother, Ethel Reaser 
Edwards was from Wyoming. Penny 
was the youngest of 4 children, two 
brothers and a sister, Hope. She 
publicly for the first time in kinder- 
garten plays, at church festivals and at 
parties. When Penny was 6 the family 
moved to Miami but 2 years later 
returned to New York. Penny formed 
a sort of little Theatre group with 
neighborhood kids and staged pro: 
ductions in the family garage. She 
attended the YN Children's Profes- 
sional School to study singing, dancing 
and dramatics, and briefly on return to 
Florida, Miami Edison, Jr. High. 

When only 15, (claiming to be 18) 
she landed on Broadway in the ZIEG- 
FELD FOLLIES which had a cast that 
included Milton Berle, Arthur Treacher 
and llona Massey. In rapid succession 
other shows followed. LET'S FACE 
IT, LAFFING ROOM ONLY, MARIN- 
KA and THE DUCHESS MISBE- 
HAVES. Intermittently Penny ap- 


peared with the Municipal Opera Com- 
pany of St. Louis and modeled for 
Conover. 

While appearing in THE DUCHESS 
MISBEHAVES, Penny was seen by 
Leroy Prinz, a Warner Brothers dance 
director, who signed her to a con- 
tract in 1947. She debuted in the 
uneventful musical MY WILD IRISH 
ROSE and was then given the role of 
Shirley Temple's catty friend in THAT 
HAGAN GIRL. Based on Edith Rob: 
erts’ novel, “Mary Hagen”, many cri- 
tics thought the film procommunist 
and degrading to several American 
institutions. Penny had a more impor- 
tant part in TWO GUYS FROM 
TEXAS with Jack Carson and Dennis 
Morgan, who played two vaudevillians 
who get involved with crooks. Also 
featured was Dorothy Malone. TWO 
GUYS ended Penny's Warner Brothers 
pact. She moved over to Universal to 
provide Donald O'Connor's love in- 
terest in FEUDIN' FUSSIN, AND A- 
FIGHTIN, an insipid hillbilly comedy. 
TUCSON ('49) was a low-budget 
comedy with Jimmy Lydon shot on 
the University of Arizona campus. 

She then embarked on a 13-month 
stage tour that touched 14 States and 
wound-up at the Los Angeles 
Orpheum Theatre as headliner. Then 
Republic Studios signed her to a term 
contract. At Republic, Penny became 
a knockabout heroine, following in the 
footsteps of Dale Evans as Roy 
Rogers’ new leading lady in 6 popular 
horse operas: SUNSET IN THE WEST, 
NORTH OF THE GREAT DIVIDE, 
TRAIL OF ROBIN HOOD, SPOIL- 
ERS OF THE PLAINS, HEART OF 
THE ROCKIES and IN OLD AMA- 
RILLO. While the Rogers’ westerns 
never quite duplicated the freshness 
of Gene Autry's, at their best, they 
had a sober and realistic quality and a 
neat blending of song and action en- 
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hanced by Penny's likeable personality. 

She was also Rex Allen's sweetheart 
in UTAH WAGON TRAIN. Meanwhile, 
Republic also employed Penny ina 
string of gangster B-pictures: WOMAN 
IN THE DARK, MILLION DOLLAR 
PURSUIT, STREET BANDITS and 
MISSING WOMEN. In Allan Dwan's 
THE WILD BLUE YONDER, Penny 
had one of her most effective Republic 
portrayals as Connie, a Wac. WILD 
BLUE was about the famous B-29 
of World War Il and the men who flew 
one of them. 

On October 21, 1951, she married 
Ralph Winters, Universal casting direc- 
tor. Republic then underwent one of 
its periodic economy waves. The 
studio discharged a number of con- 
tract players, Penny included. 

She then broke into the major 
leagues when Darryl F. Zanuck signed 
her to a 20th-Century-Fox contract 
with an eye towards Betty Grable 
musicals. But 20th-Fox of the 1950s 
had long since bid farewell to its 
golden age and was fumbling in the 
face of television competition. Zanuck, 
instead of a musical, first cast her in 
the Technicolor upper-case production 
of PONY SOLDIER ('52), teaming 
her with the enormously popular Ty- 
rone Power. She played a settler's 
daughter who was held hostage by a 
rebellious Indian chief (Cameron 
Mitchell) and was rescued by Royal 
Canadian Mountie (Power). She was 
shot by an arrow, swam a raging 
river, rode a burning covered wagon. 
She was kidnapped by Indians, bound 
hand and foot for 3 weeks, thrown 
from a horse and twice knocked un- 
conscious. ‘’But it was almost worth 
all the suffering,” Penny told an inter- 
viewer. “After all, how many girls get 
rescued by Tyrone Power?” 

That role was Penny's stepping 
stone to star billing in POWDER 
RIVER with Rory Calhoun and Co- 
rinne Calvet, where she played a re- 
freshingly cheerful ingenue. This in- 
triguing Technicolor shoot-'em up sage- 
brush western was filmed on location 
at Glacier National Park, Montana. 
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The Daily Variety elicited critical ap- 
proval over Penny's performance: “PE, 
finally given a chance to do some 
acting, proves she has talent to match 
her looks.” 

Set for THE SILVER WHIP oppo: 
site Rory Calhoun again (replaced by 
Kathleen Crowley), she decided to 


break her contract with 20th and 
devote all her time to family. She 
joined the Seventh Day Adventist 


Church. By odd coincidence, June 
Haver and Colleen Townsend who 
were also at 20th, had abandoned 
their careers in favor of religion. It's 
a shame that 20th-Century-Fox didn't 
utilize her singing and dancing abilities. 
Penny might well have continued in 
The Grable, Haver or Vivian Blaine 
mold. 

With her marriage to Winters break- 
ing up, she did 2 economy features in 
1957: RIDE A VIOLENT MILE and 
THE DALTON GIRLS plus numerous 
TV shows (“Cimarron City,” “Wells 
Fargo," and TV commercials. Penny's 
last role in THE DALTON GIRLS, 
concerned the possibility that there 
were sisters of the notorious Dalton 
boys who turned to crime themselves 
when their brothers were finally killed. 

Divorced from Winters in Feb. '59, 
Penny married Jerry Friedman in '64. 
Her daughter, Deborah Winters (born 
in 1953; a second daughter Rebecca 
was born in 1955) made her debut at 
6 in TV commercials and has had 
prominent roles in HAIL HERO, THE 
PEOPLE NEXT DOOR and KOTCH. 

For the last few years, Penny has 
been associated with Producers Sound 
Service in Hollywood, and by all re- 
ports, is still the personable beauty 
she was during her movie-making days. 
Penny Edwards is a typical example 
of the vivacious and talented heroines 
who played a major part in the west- 
erns of the 1950s. 


Penny Edwards Filmography 


1. MY WILD IRISH ROSE (Warner Bros. 
12/11/47), 101m. David Butler. Dennis 
Morgan, Arlene Dahl, Andrea King, 
Alan Hale, George Tobias. 
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THAT HAGEN GIRL (Warner Bros 
10/22/47), 83m. Peter Godfrey. Ron- 
ald Reagan, Shirley Temple, Rory Cal- 
houn, Lois Maxwell, Dorothy Peterson, 
Conrad Janis, Penny Edwards, Jean 
Porter. 

TWO GUYS FROM TEXAS (Warner 
Bros. 8/4/48), 86m. David Butler. Den- 
nis Morgan, Jack Carson, Dorothy Ma- 
lone, Penny Edwards, Forrest Tucker. 
FEUDIN', FUSSIN' AND A-FIGHT- 
IN’ (Universal 6/9/48), 78m. George 
Sherman. Donald O'Connor, Marjorie 
Main, Percy Kilbride, Penny Edwards, 
Joe Besser, Edmund Cobb, Fred Koeh- 
ler, Jr., Harry Shannon. 

TUCSON (Wurtzel-20th-Fox 5/49), 
65m. William Claxton. Jimmy Lydon, 


Penny Edwards, Deanna Wayne, 
Charles Russell, Joe Sawyer, Lyn 
Wilde, Walter Sande, Marcia Mae 


Jones, John Ridgely, Harry Lauter. 
SUNSET IN THE WEST (Republic 
9/27/50), 67m. William Witney. Roy 
Rogers, Estelita Rodriguez, Penny Ed- 
wards, Gordon Jones, Will Wright, 
Pierre Watkin, Charles LaTorre, Wil. 
ham Tannen, Foy Willing and the 
Riders of the Purple Sage. 

NORTH OF THE GREAT DIVIDE. 
(Republic 11/15/50), 67m. William 
Witney. Roy Rogers, Penny Edwards, 
Gordon Jones, Roy Barcroft, Jack 
Lambert, Keith Richards, Foy Willing 
and the Riders of the Purple Sage. 
TRAIL OF ROBIN HOOD (Republic 
12/14/50), 67m. William Witney. Roy 
Rogers, Penny Edwards, Jack Holt, 
Gordon Jones, Foy Willing and the 
Riders of the Purple Sage. Guest 
Stars: Rex Allen, Allan Lane, Monte 
Blue, William Farnum, Tom Tyler, 
Kermit Maynard, Ray Corrigan. 
SPOILERS OF THE PLAINS (Repub- 
hc 2/5/51), 68m. William Witney. Roy 
Rogers, Penny Edwards, Gordon Jones, 
Grant Withers, Fred Kohler, Jr., Foy 
Willing and the Riders of the Purple 
Sage. 

HEART OF THE ROCKIES (Republic 
4/6/51), 67m. William Witney. Roy 
Rogers, Penny Edwards, Eric Taylor, 
Ralph Morgan, Rand Brooks, Foy Wil- 
ling and the Riders of the Purple Sage. 
IN OLD AMARILLO (Republic 5/23/ 
51), 67m. William Witney. Roy Rogers, 
Estelita Rodriguez, Pinky Lee, Penny 
Edwards, Roy Barcroft, Elisabeth Ris - 
don, Roy Rogers Riders (Riders of 
the Purple Sage), Foy Willing, Pat 
Brady, Kermit Maynard. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


STREET BANDITS (Republic 11/20/ 
51), 60m. A. G. Springsteen. Penny 
Edwards, Robert Clarke, Ross Ford, 
Roy Barcroft, Jane Adams 

WOMAN IN THE DARK (Republic 
1/15/52), 60m. George Blair. Penny 
Edwards, Ross Elliott Ford, Rick Val- 
lin, Richard Benedict, Argentina Bru- 
netti. 

MILLION DOLLAR PURSUIT (Re- 
public 5/31/51), 60m. A. G. Spring. 


steen. Penny Edwards, Steve Flagg, 
Grant Withers, Norman Budd, Rhys 
Williams. 


MISSING WOMEN (Republic 2/26/51), 
60m. Philip Ford. Penny Edwards, 
James Millican, John Gallaudet, Fritz 
Feld, James Brown. 

UTAH WAGON TRAIL (Republic 
11/5/51), 67m. Philip Ford. Rex Allen, 
Penny Edwards, Buddy Ebsen, Roy 
Barcroft, Grant Withers. 

THE WILD BLUE YONDER (Republic 
12/5/51), 98m. Allan Dwan. Wendell 
Corey, Vera Hruba Ralston, Forrest 
Tucker, Phil Harris, Walter Brennan, 
Ruth Donnelly, Harry Carey, Jr., Pen- 
ny Edwards. 

PONY SOLDIER (20th-Fox 12/11/52), 
82m Joseph M. Newman. Tyrone 
Power, Cameron Mitchell, Penny Ed. 
wards, Thomas Gomez, Robert Horton. 
POWDER RIVER (20th-F ox 5/29/53), 
78m Louis King. Rory Calhoun, Co 
rinne Calvet, Cameron Mitchell, Penny 
Edwards, Car! Betz, Mae Marsh. 

RIDE A VIOLENT MILE (20th-Fox 
12/57), 80m. Charles Marquis Warren. 
John Agar, Penny Edwards, John Pic- 
kard, Richard Shannon. 

THE DALTON GIRLS (Bel-Air United 
Artists 12/57), 71m. Reginald LeBorg. 
Merry Anders, Lisa Davis, Penny Ed- 
wards, Sue George, John Russell. 


Western Film 
Festival 


DON'T MISS IT! 
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I can honestly say that l've never 
seen a Sunset Carson western. | re- 
member seeing him in a role under the 
name of Michael Harrison in “Stage 
Door Canteen” in 1943 but I'm sure 
that doesn't count. At any rate film 
historians rate his Republic films as 
some of the best action films made. He 
also starred for Yucca and Astor later 
in his career. He was born in Plainview, 
Texas November 12, 1927 and at an 
early age he became a rodeo star. 
During his western tenure he was rated 
in the top 10 among the cowboy stars. 

The subject for our “What's in a 
Photo” is from Republic's 1944 pro- 
duction of ''Call of the Rockies”, Al- 
though “Sunset” doesn't appear in the 
still we see from left to right the fol- 
lowing players: BILL NESTELL, fea- 
tured player in many westerns of Re- 
public and Universal. He retired from 
films in 1954 and died of a stroke at 
his home in Bishop, California on 
October 18, 1966 at the age of 71; 
FRANK JAQUET, seasoned player in 
many films and several westerns. He 
died May 11, 1958 at the age of 73; 


Ken Jones's 
WHATS IN A PHOTO ? 
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EVELYN HALL, the leading lady of 
the film; “BLACK” JACK O'SHEA 
who was born Jack Rellaford in San 
Francisco on April 6, 1906. The vet- 
eran “heavy” entered films in the 
1930's and was billed as “The man 
you love to hate”. He was also a stunt- 
man and made many personal appear- 
ances with several of the western 
greats. He died October 1, 1967 in 
Paradise, California where he operated 
an antique shop; KIRK ALYN, who is 
best remembered to film fans as 
“Superman”. He had the starring role 
in the 1948 Columbia serial and the 
1950 sequel “Atom Man vs. Super- 
man”. He also starred in 4 other serials. 
He started on the stage and then came 
bit roles in top Hollywood produc- 
tions before his leading man status. In 
1971 he became an author with his 
book "A Job For Superman”; SMI- 
LEY BURNETTE, who was born Lest- 
er Alvin Burnette in Summum, Illinois 
March 18, 1911. As a child he learned 
to play 50 musical instruments and 
during his career he composed over 

continued on page 32. 
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LaRue circa 1944. 
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LASH LARUES Film Career 
with sidelights on AL "FUZZY" ST. JOHN 


By BUCK RAINEY 
Assisted By 
LES ADAMS 

KATHY GARNER 


There were perhaps no “middle 
shades," no gray area or neutral zone, 
with regard to one's reaction to Lash 
LaRue — either you liked this unusual 
cowboy star tremendously or you 
thought him among the most inept of 
screen heroes. Either way, there's no 
arguing the fact that Lash LaRue made 
a name for himself as one of the last of 
the series western stars. Few adults 
today are not at least aware of the 
name and that he was a cowboy star in 
the fading days of the programmer 
western. 

Although not conceded the great- 
ness of Buck Jones, Ken Maynard, 
Gene Autry, Hoot Gibson, or a dozen 
or more other cowboy illuminaries, 
LaRue was then and is today an 
interesting personality. It is hard not 
to remember the whip-cracking, black 
garbed, sulky, gangster-looking, tough: 
talking, poor physical specimen that 
suddenly was projected onto the 
screen in Eddie Dean's Song of Old 
Wyoming, released on November 12, 
1945. Playing an outlaw called ‘’The 
Cheyenne Kid," LaRue stole the film 
— but let's take his story from the 
beginning. 

Of French descent, Alfred LaRue 
was born June 14, 1917 and grew up 
in or near New Orleans. His father 
having died when Lash was very 
young, he was raised by his mother, 
who quite often had to prevail on 
others to take care of the youngster 
while she worked. As a boy in Gretna, 
near New Orleans, he was fascinated 
by a whipcracking act in a circus and 
vowed that he, too, would master the 
bullwhip, never dreaming that his skill 
with the whip would later bring him 
fame in the movies and the nickname 
of “Lash.” Praying that he could 
someday be a cowboy, he enrolled in 


dramatics to overcome a speech imped- 
iment. 

When his family moved to the west 
coast, Lash attended the College of 
the Pacific in Stockton, California for 
three years. His ambition to become 
a lawyer was never realized, nor did he 
finish college. Rather, he was married 
and the father of a son by the time he 
was 20, struggling with a variety of 
jobs before breaking into the movies. 
Working in Los Angeles as a real estate 
salesman, he became acquainted with 
screen actor George Brent. Brent ar- 
ranged a screen test for Lash at Warner 
Brothers, but the studio turned him 
down, feeling that his resemblance to 
Humphrey Bogart might prevent him 
from having a successful film career. 

Rather than be discouraged, Lash 
tried other studios and was soon play- 
ing bit parts. Deanna Durbin was in- 
strumental in getting him his first 
contract, at Universal. He tested in 
Christmas Holiday and speaks of Dean- 
na as his first “Angel” love. His first 
role of any importance was The Mas- 
ter Key, a 13-episode serial released 
by Universal in 1945. Billed as Alfred 
LaRue, and playing a young man 
called ‘‘Migsy,’’ he was listed 11th in 
the cast headed by Milburn Stone 
("Doc" on the long-running ‘’Gun- 
smoke’ TV series), Dennis Moore, 
Jan Wiley, and Addison Richards. 

The turning point in LaRue's career 
came when screenplay writer Frances 
Kavanaugh saw him dressed in a dark 
turtleneck sweater and decided he 
would be perfect for "The Cheyenne 
Kid," an outlaw dressed all in black in 
Song of Old Wyoming, an Eddie Dean 
cinecolor film about to be filmed at 
PRC. Dean was being promoted as à 
new singing cowboy. In the story The 
Cheyenne Kid turned from his outlaw 
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ways after discovering he was the long: 
lost son of the woman he was working 
for, Ma Conway (played most compe- 
tently by Sarah Padden), and got shot 
as a result. His performance was un- 
believable — unbelievable good or un- 
believably bad, depending on your 
point of view; as | said, there are 
hardly any “in-between” viewpoints 
with regard to LaRue. 

Fan mail began pouring in as he 
played in two more color westerns 
with Dean, The Caravan Trail and 
Wild West, in which he portrayed the 
characters “Cherokee” and "Stormy" 
respectively. These films were re- 
leased by PRC in 1946. LaRue was 
billed as Al LaRue, and he continued 
to wear the all-black outfit he had 
worn in Song of Old Wyoming and 
which would become one of his trade- 
marks. Using both the 15-ft. whip and 
six-shooters, he rode a palomino horse 
in the Dean films. Later, in his own 
series, LaRue rode a black horse 
named “Black Diamond.” Obviously 
fond of the animal, LaRue has re- 
marked: ''if there are horses in Heaven, 


he is there. Sometimes | think God 
saw me through him. There were 
times he tried to talk.” The horse 
died soon after his trainer's death; 
Lash believes it was from a broken 
heart. 

PRC made LaRue a star of his own 
series with Law of the Lash in 1947. 
It was followed by Return of the 
Lash. In the first few films of his 
series he played the part of the “Chey- 
enne Kid,” who was, naturally, a good 
guy instead of an outlaw. He was 
billed as Al “Lash” LaRue and event- 
ually became simply Lash LaRue, both 
on and off the screen. Other 1947 
starring films for LaRue were Border 
Feud, Pioneer Justice, Ghost Town 
Renegades, Stage to Mesa City, 
Fighting Vigilantes, and Cheyenne 
Takes Over. Actually the LaRue *'Char- 
acter'” in the PRC films (after the 
first couple or so) was “Cheyenne” 
Davis more than “The Cheyenne Kid." 
Evidently, the powers-that-were de- 
cided that a roving U.S. Marshal needed 
to be called something with a bit more 
dignity than "The Cheyenne Kid.” 
(Some government bureaucrat in Fi- 
nance probably balked at honoring a 
payroll voucher made out to “The 
Cheyenne Ktid.'') 

It can be said that Lash was only a 
co-star, for an outrageously funny 
buffoon that shuffled and fumbled his 
way through countless films, AI ''Fuz- 
zy“ St. John, was given equal billing. 
St. John's career dated back to the 
Keystone Kop days, and he was a 
popular comedian in slapstick come- 
dies before and after World War |. One 
of the original Keystone comedians at 
the old Mack Sennett studio, Al later 
supported his famous uncle, Roscoe 
"Fatty" Arbuckle, im the Comique 
comedies. For years he played the 
country bumpkin, a characterization 
he laboriously developed. Finally 
making it on his own, he starred in 
two-reelers at Paramount, Fox, and 
Educational, ultimately changing with 
the times and abandoning his coun- 
try rube impersonation to appear in 
white tie and tails in the Tuxedo and 
Mermaid comedies of the mid-twen- 


AL ST. JOHN 


ties. The Waiter's Ball (1916, with 
"Fatty" Arbuckle), The Paper Hanger 
(1921), and The Iron Mule (1925) are 
typical of the St. John comedies and, 
along with a number of others, are 
still available today through Black- 
hawk and other companies specializing 
in collector films for home use. 

When talkies came in Al returned 
to vaudeville for a short time but was 
soon back on the screen in an assort- 
ment of roles. In the early thirties he 
once again appeared with Fatty Ar- 
buckle in a series of two-reel comedies 
at Vitaphone. In 1930 he could be 
seen in Spectrum's “The Land of 
Missing Men, minus whiskers, as Bob 
Steele's semi-pratfalling, semi-sidekick. 
At Tiffany he also supported Steele 
in the same year in Ok/ahoma Cyclone. 
In 1932 St. John again supported 
Steele, this time in Riders of the De- 
sert. He made Son of the Plains with 
Bob Custer at Syndicate in 1931 and 
Monogram's Law of the North with 
Bill Cody in 1932. In 1933 he played 
an inept, fumbling, bumbling outlaw 
named “Bart” in John Wayne's Mono- 


gram release Riders of Destiny. |n 
1936 he was a stubble-bearded side- 
kick to Tom Tyler in Pinto Rustlers 
at Reliable and a beardless, 'baccy- 
chawing' sidekick to Rex Bell in West 
of Nevada at Colony. 

In 1935-'36 St. John appeared in 
three Hopalong Cassidy films, erron- 
eously being given credit by some 
writers for initiating the role of ‘Windy 
Halliday' in the series, a role made 
famous by George F. Hayes. In fact, 
the author was one of those falling 
into the trap of assuming St. John 
had played the role of “Windy” and 
owes a big ‘thanks’ to film historian 
Les Adams for pulling him out of it. 
George Hayes was the only actor ever 
to play "Windy'' in the Hoppy series. 
And, at that, not until the third film 
in the series. He played “Uncle Ben” 
in the first one, ‘’Spike’’ in the second 
entry, '"Windy' in Number 3 and 
"Shanghai'' in the fourth one and back 
to “Windy” from Number 5 (Three 
on the Trail) on until he quit the 
series in 1938 after sixteen films as 
"Windy." As for Al St. John, he was 


AI St. John in one of the many silent comedies he made in the 1920's. 
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in Bar 20 Rides Again (1935), third 
in the series, billed as a character 
called ‘’Cinco.’’ /n Hopalong Cassidy 
Returns (1936), seventh in the series, 
AI was billed eleventh as a character 
called ‘’Luke.’’ And in Trail Dust 
(1936), the eighth film in the series, 
Al portrayed a character called simply 
“Al” and was billed tenth. 

In 1937 St. John replaced Cliff 
Nazzarro as the comic relief in the 
Fred Scott Spectrum series. And it 
was in the Scott series that the '“Fuz- 
zy” character was introduced, some 
say with the help and advice of Stan 
Laurel who served in a bank-rolling 
producer capacity for some of the 
films. St. John was in a number of 
films from 1937 to 1939, but pri- 
marily with Scott until he signed with 
Grand National to become part of a 
trio in a series with Lee Powell and 
Art Jarrett. Only one film, Trigger 
Pals, was made before the company 
went out of existence. In 1940 he 
took the “Fuzzy” character with him 
to PRC for the Bob Steele “Billy the 
Kid' series. Buster Crabbe replaced 
Steele but Fuzzy stayed — and stayed 
— and stayed, right on through series 
with Steele, Crabbe, George Houston, 
Robert Livingston, and LaRue. 

As “Fuzzy Q. Jones”, a bewhisk- 
ered, lovable, scene-stealing little guy 
who was consistently picking fights 
for his partner to finish, Al St. John 
became one of western filmdom's 
most popular sidekicks in spite of al- 
most exclusive work in the cheapies of 
PRC and similar independents. Fuzzy 
found a place in our hearts and stayed 
there, truly a comic as much fun to 
watch in the quiet darkness of a 
movie theatre as Emmett Kelly in the 
center ring of Ringling Brothers with 
a calliope accompaniment. 

Commenting on his screenpal St. 
John, Lash says: “His personal life was 
sad. His only joy was to make others 
laugh. He thought of “Fuzzy” as ano- 
ther entity and spoke of him as an 
outsider. Fuzzy was an alcoholic, and | 
wish the Lord had opened my eyes 
earlier so | could have been a help to 
him. It was my belief he would have 
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listened to me. We were very close.” 

In addition to his western roles, 
Lash also had a small part in non- 
western Heartaches for PRC in 1947, 
playing a movie actor whose gun had 
been loaded with real bullets as part of 
a plot to kill another actor. 

Veteran Ray Taylor directed Lash’s 
PRC westerns and Jerry Thomas pro- 
duced the series. PRC went out of 
business in 1948, but LaRue was not 
long off the screen. In 1948-'49 he 
starred for Western Adventure Prod- 
uctions in a series produced by Ron 
Ormond and directed by Ray Taylor. 
Screen Guild released the films, which 
included Dead Man’s Gold, Frontier 
Revenge, Son of a Badman, Mark of 
the Lash, Son of Billy the Kid, and 
Outlaw Country. Al St. John, of 
course, remained as his sidekick. Lash 
played the part of gangster Trigger 
Malloy in The Enchanted Valley for 
Eagle Lion (which had absorbed PRC) 
in 1948. 

Sometime during 1949, beginning 
with The Black Lash, the LaRue-St. 
John films were billed as ''J. Frances 
White and Joy Houch Present Lash 
Larue and Fuzzy St. John in... .” 
Producer Ron Ormond evidently de- 
cided to save a salary and directed 
them himself. White and Houch must 
have put up the money to give rela- 
tives jobs on both sides of the camera, 
as the names “White” and “Houck” 
pop up a lot in both the player's 
and staff credits. Included in this 
group of films, besides 7he Black 
Lash, were Frontier Phantom, King 
of the Bullwhip, The Thundering 
Trail, and The Vanishing Outpost. Sue 
Hussey, a young girl from Alabama, 
had a part in both The Thundering 
Trai! and The Vanishing Outpost as 
the result of a contest she won. The 
appearances led nowhere for the 
young lady, however, except back 
home to Alabama. 7he Vanishing Out- 
post turned out to be LaRue's last 
starring western except for a porno 
film, Hard on the Trail, released in the 
early 70's. Commenting on his reason 
for accepting the role in this X-rated 
skin flick, Lash said: "| did not know 
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ash LaRue, Jennifer Holt and Eddy Dean, Song of Old Wyoming (PAC, 1945) 
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it was that kind of picture. | needed 
some fresh film. Part of the deal was a 
copy of the film. | never saw a script — 
just the pages | was in. It shows you 
how people misuse other people when 
the devil takes hold of the world." 

By 1949 many series were being 
discontinued due to rising production 
costs, television, and the shrinking 
audience for this kind of film. The 
low-budget products of independents 
such as White-Houck were the first to 
go, whereas established major studio 
stars such as Tim Holt, Gene Autry, 
Johnny Mack Brown, Roy Rogers, and 
Charles Starrett would hand on for 
another couple of years before biting 
the dust. King of the Bullwhip inter- 
estingly foreshadowed the hard times 
to come for B-feature players in that 
six former stars played supporting 
roles in a cheapie western for practi- 
cally union wages. Besides LaRue and 
St. John as co-stars, the film boasted 
Michael Whalen, Anne Gwynne, Jack 
Holt, Tom Neal, Dennis Moore, and 


George L. Lewis — $100,000 worth 
of talent for probably S1,000. 


About 1951 Lash made a TV series 
called ‘‘Tales of Famous Outlaws'' pro- 
duced by Western Adventure Produc- 
tions headed by Francis White and 
Ron Ormond. Lash played his own 
grandson in a modern setting speaking 
about the old marshall back in the 
days of the wild west. The first 13 
segments were reasonably good and, 
on the basis of these, General Mills 
was willing to continue indefinitely 
sponsoring the show. However, the 
producers got greedy, according to 
Lash, and cut too many corners, with 
the result that the next 26 episodes 
lacked production or story quality. 
General Mills backed away. In a dif- 
ferent time spot the show was called 
‘’Lash of the West” in some parts of 
the country. Lash was not yet suffer- 
img any financial hardship. The Lash 
LaRue comic books alone sold 
12,000,000 copies by 1952 and his 
personal appearances were profitable. 

In addition to his television work, 
he organized the ‘’Lash LaRue West- 
ern Show” and began touring fairs 


throughout the U. = and Canada. The 


Nancy Gates, “Fuzzy “and Lash in a scene from Cheyenne Takes Over (PAC, 1948). 
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colorful show featured western musi- 
cians, a rope spinning act, a trick horse 
act, and a demonstration of a movie 
gunfight. The show was topped off by 
Lash's whip routine. With unfailing 
accuracy he used his whip to open 
pop bottles and to cut stiff pieces of 
paper clenched in the teeth of audi- 
ence volunteers. Besides his own tra- 
veling show, Lash appeared, at one 
time or another, with Royal American 
Shows, World of Myth, James E. 
Straits Show, Catlin Wilson Shows 
(Canada) and most of the state fairs 
during the 50's. AI St. John, too, 
traveled with Royal American Shows 
for a while and the LaRue-St. John 
act was a popular attraction. St. John 
continued to eek out a living as a 
living as a performer until his death 
at age 70 in January, 1963. At the 
time of his death from a heart attack, 
Fuzzy was resting in his hotel room 
along with his wife awaiting a call to 
the theatre where he was appearing in 
the small town of Vidalia, Georgia. 


Lash continued to do television 
work, appearing in “Judge Roy Bean," 
“Tightrope, ''26 Men," and “The 
Life and Legend of Wyatt Earp.” 
Lash played several different roles on 
"Judge Roy Bean'' and says that Ed- 
gar Buchanan was a wonderful man 
to work with. And, remembering back 
to those long-gone days, he smiles as 
he remembers that Buchanan's favorite 
hunting dog was allergic to grass. Asa 
favor to Russ Hayden, who produced 
both “Judge Roy Bean” and ''26 
Men," Lash also appeared in a few 
segments of “26 Men” at a pittance 
of his former salary as a star, since 
Russ's budget was extremely limited. 
But the television role for which La- 
Rue is most remembered is that of 
John Behan, corrupt sheriff of Cochise 
County, on ABC-TV's “The Life and 
Legend of Wyatt Earp.” On the side of 
the notorious Clanton gang of out 
laws, Behan harrasses Earp by turn- 
ing prisoners loose from the Tomb- 
stone jail and plotting ambushes for 


Lash in a fight from Dead Man's Gold (Screen Guild, 1948). 
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Earp and his friends. Earp always wins, 
of course, for Sheriff Behan is a 
cowardly, two-faced crook. Today, fif- 
teen years later, LaRue says that 
O'Brien was the only actor he truth- 
fully did not enjoy working with. 
Mr. O'Brien, it seems, was rather vain 
and liked to boast that he was the 
fastest on the draw of any Hollywood 
actor, which caused a feud with a 
number of other television cowboys. 
LaRue consistently beat him on the 
draw (and Lash himself was no fast 
gun) and had to be told by directors 
to slow down. LaRue's “persecution” 
complex and O'Brien's "superiority" 
complex quite definitely did not jell; 
luckily, LaRue, after about 10 epi- 
sodes, left the show before any real 
fireworks developed between the two 
actors. 

LaRue's love life would no doubt 
make for an interesting book in itself, 
for he has been married no less than 
nine times. One of his wives was 
Reno Browne (Blair), a heroine of 
Monogram westerns in the latter 40's 
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(e.g., Riders of the Dusk, West of El 
Dorado, Shadows of the West, Haunt- 
ed Trails); another was Barbara Fuller, 
who appeared in The Red Menace, 
Flame of Youth, and Alias the Champ 
for Republic and played Claudia in the 
television version of "One Man's 
Family." According to LaRue his 
ninth wife divorced him when he 
tried to get her interested in religion, 
the settlement costing him half a 
million dollars. 

In the early 1960's LaRue settled 
down in Reno, Nevada where, for a 
time, he was a restaurant manager. 
Things started going bad for him. In- 
fluenced by an evangelist, Lash rede- 
dicated his life and tried winning con- 
verts for the Lord. But he was some- 
thing less than successful in this calling 
and his own life became so mixed up 
that he became literally a bum, being 
arrested in Miami in 1966 asa vagrant 
and pleading with the arresting officer 
to put him out of his misery by 
shooting him. Lash says “They didn't 
know what to do with me — they 
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Kermit Maynard with “Fuzzy” and Lash in Vanishing Outpost (Screen Guild, 1949.) 
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thought | had flipped. | walked away 
from a fortune and did not want to 
live." Trying to “find himself," Lash 
bummed his way throughout the south 
for several years. Á turning point was 
reached in 1970. The controversial 
missionary and evangelist, John 3:16 
Cook, another Hollywood dropout 
with a past of nine unsuccessful mar- 
riages, invited LaRue to join him in 
his mission work in St. Petersburg, 
Florida. With a motto of ''soup, soap, 
and hope,” the mission today is doing 
a marvelous work with drunks and 
vagrants, a fact acknowledged by both 
law-enforcement officials and tradi. 
tion ministers of established churches. 
LaRue until recentiy made his home 
in St. Petersburg, being on call night 
and day to help those in need. At the 
mission he both entertained and 
preached, donating his time for a cause 
which has absorbed him. He says: 
I was not ready for the suc- 
which came to me, and I had a 
fall. 1 was being prepared for my 
present salary, zero, but | owe 


Son of a Badman (Screen Guild, 1949). 
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my soul to no man. | got side- 
tracked in the world of compe- 
tition and | got lost. | was in a 
situation where | didn't make a 
bargain with the Lord, but fi- 
nally | dedicated my life to 
him. My values changed. | just 
couldn't believe anyone really 
loved me, but God has shown 
that he really does. | walked 
through many mud puddles be- 
fore getting clean in the Divine 
detergent. l've had a taste of all 
the world has to offer and found 
it lacking. | like what I'm doing, 
and there is a feeling of satisfac- 
tion in the results | see. The 
John 3:16 Mission is really 
God's work. The established 
preachers should have done it 
long ago, but it took a couple 
of “nothings” like John and me 
to do it. Jesus said “If you have 
done it for the least of these, 
you have done it also unto me.” 
I hope you will not tear me up 
with my own words. My rep is 
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not important but what | am 

trying to do for our Lord is.! 

Recently Lash has left the mission 
to work in public relations for the 
American Funding Corporation in 
Jacksonville, explaining that the sup- 
port of his children, one of whom is 
now in college, necessitated the move 
rather than any lessening of enthusi- 
asm regarding religion. However, it is 
known that Lash did not approve of 
some of the tactics employed at the 
mission to secure financing and that he 
felt he was being “used” in an unethi- 
cal way. Whatever the reason it has 
seemingly not changed Lash's personal 
behavior. He is still apt to quote scrip- 
ture and deliver an impromptu sermon 
at the slightest provocation. 

For the 3rd straight year Lash cap- 
tivated audiences at the Western Film 
Festival in Memphis, Tennessee, held 
in August, '74. Interviewed at that 
time, Lash said that he currently was 
negotiating with a firm interested in 
sponsoring a regional television show, 
the format of which would have Lash 
talking to a group of youngsters, 
showing them an old western, and 
then talking to them once again about 
the moral lessons taught by the film. 
Lash LaRue leading a discussion 
among kids relative to the moral les- 
sons contained in old Buck Jones, 
Ken Maynard, or Bob Steele westerns 
should be mighty interesting — and for 
the grown up western film buff it 
would be a chance not only to see 
Lash each week but to view old sage- 
brushers with various cowboys fondly 
remembered from the Saturday mati- 
nees of yesteryear. 

Lash LaRue's career in feature 
westerns was a short one, lasting but 
about 4 years and spanning less than 
25 films. Yet, because of the gim- 
micks — the black suit and the bull- 
whip — and his unhero like features 
and physiques, Lash LaRue caught on 
with the kids. Lash retorts, in re- 
sponse to blurbs about his looks, that 
he never expected to win any beauty 
contests; his producer, Bob Tansey, 
commenting on an advertisement 


which read ". . . he rides as though 
glued to the saddle,” wryly states “It’s 
the only way he could stay on”, to 
which Lash grins. But as long as there 
was whip cracking, tomfoolery by 
"Fuzzy," scowls by Lash, and action 
aplenty, the kids were happy. They 
had little basis of comparison. The old 
cowboys who turned out quality west- 
erns were gone. The crooners were 
little better than LaRue. Starrett's 
"Durango Kid” series was in the same 
league, quality-wise as the LaRue oa: 
ters. Johnny Mack Brown was aging 
and his films were slower-paced than 
before. Tim Holt was far and above 
the best western star active at the 
time, but his films aimed for an adult 
audience — consequently, there was 
little of the nonsensical sheenanigans 
which pleased the young fry. LaRue's 
low-budget, quickie western filled a 
diminishing need as the small town 
theatres across America closed their 
doors for the last time, victims of 
television, inflation, labor unions, and 
increased mobility and sophistication 
of the populace. To his credit ts should 
be stated that Lash did the best he 
could with what he had to work with, 
which wasn’t much when it came to 
story, dialogue, camera setups, retakes, 
and numerous other technical aspects 
of film production. 

LaRue is a likable fellow who has 
had more ''downs'' than “ups.” But to 
the very young, munching candy and 
popcorn on the front rows of small 
theatres back in the immediate post- 
World War Il era, he was the epitome 
of righteousness and manliness. Today, 
without guns, whip, horse, fists, or 
fanfare, he is attempting to demon- 
strate the virtues far more effectively 
through his concern for the down- 
trodden. He has been there, and he 
knows how to emphasize with those 
who have given up in despair. Truly, 
the narrow trail he now attempts to 
ride requires the toughest and bravest 
of human souls, and we can only ad- 
mire the Cheyenne Kid's determina- 
tion, perseverance, stamina, and faith. 
Perhaps “Ma Conway's” prayers for 
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her outlaw son are being answered — it 


just could be. 


l Letter from Lash LaRue, February 


1974 


Lash LaRue Filmography 


THE MASTER KEY (Universal Serial, 
13 episodes, 1945). Ray Taylor, Lewis 
Collins. Milburn Stone, Dennis Moore, 
Jan Wiley, Addison Richards, Byron 
Foulger, Marie Wrixon, George Lynn, 
Sarah Padden, Russell Hicks, Roland 
Varno, Alfred LaRue, Jerry Shane, 
Neyle Marx, John Eldridge. 

SONG OF OLD WYOMING (PRC, 
1945). Robert Emmett Tansey. Eddie 
Dean, Sarah Padden, Al LaRue, Jenni- 
fer Holt, Emmett Lynn, Ray Elder, 
John Carpenter, lan Keith, Lee Ben- 
nett, Robert Barron, Horace Murphy, 
Pete Katchenaro, Rocky Cameron, Bill 
Bovett, Dick Cramer, Steve Clark. 

THE CARAVAN TRAIL (PRC, 1946). 
Robert Emmett Tansey. Eddie Dean, 
Emmett Lynn, AI LaRue, Jean Carlin, 
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Robert Malcolm, Charles King, Robert 
Barron, Forrest Taylor, Bob Duncan, 
Jack O'Shea, Terry Frost. 

WILD WEST (PRC, 1946). Robert 
Emmett Tansey. Eddie Dean, Roscoe 
Ates, Al LaRue, Sarah Padden, Buzz 
Henry, Louise Curry, Jean Carlin, Lee 
Bennett, Terry Frost, Warner Rich- 
mond, Bob Allen, Chief Yowlatchie, 
Bob Duncan, Frank Pharr, John 
Bridges, Alt Ferguson, Bud Osborne, 
Lee Roberts. 

LAW OF THE LASH (PRC, 1947). 
Ray Taylor. Lash LaRue, Al St. John, 
Mary Scott, Lee Roberts, Jack O'Shea, 
Charles King, Carl Mathews, Matty 
Roubert, John Elliott, Slim Whittaker, 
Ted French, Dick Cramer, Brad Slavin. 
BORDER FEUD (PRC, 1974). Ray 
Taylor, Lash LaRue, Al St. John, 
Gloria Marlen, Bob Duncan, Brad Sla- 
vin, Ken Farrell, Casey McGregor, 
Mikel Conrad, lan Keith, Ed Cassidy, 
Bud Osborne, Frank Ellis. 

PIONEER JUSTICE (PRC, 1947). Ray 
Taylor. Lash LaRue, Al St. John, 
Jennifer Holt, William Faucett, Jack 
Ingram, Dee Cooper, Lane Bradford, 
Henry Hall, Steve Drake, Bob Wood- 
vvard. 


Jim Bannon with Lash in Frontier Revenge (Screen Guild, 1948). 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


GHOST TOWN RENEGADES (PRC, 
1947). Ray Taylor. Lash LaRue, Al St. 
John, Jennifer Holt, Jack Ingram, Ter- 
ry Frost, Steve Clark, Lee Roberts, 
Lane Bradford, Henry Hall, William 
Faucett, Mason Wynn, Dee Cooper. 
STAGE TO MESA CITY (PRC, 1947). 
Ray Taylor. Lash LaRue, Al St. John, 
Jennifer Holt, George Chesebro, Brad 
Slaven, Marshall Reed, Terry Frost, 
Carl Mathews, Bob Woodward, Steve 
Clark, Frank Ellis, Lee Morgan. 
RETURN OF THE LASH (PRC, 1974). 
Ray Taylor. Lash LaRue, Al St. John, 
Mary Maynard, Brad Slavin, George 
Chesebro, Kermit Maynard, Bud Os- 
borne, Lane Bradford, Dee Cooper, 
Lee Morgan, John Gibson. 

FIGHTING VIGILANTES (PRC, 
1947). Ray Taylor. Lash LaRue, Al St. 
John, Jennifer Holt, George Chesebro, 
Lee Morgan, Marshall Reed, Carl 
Mathews, Russell Arms, Steve Clark, 
John Elliott, Felice Raymond. 
CHEYENNE TAKES OVER (PRC, 
1947). Ray Taylor. Lash LaRue, Al 
St. John, Nancy Gates, George Chese- 
bro, Lee Morgan, John Merton, Steve 
Clark, Bob Woodward, Marshall Reed, 
Budd Buster, Carl Mathews, Dee Coop- 
er, Brad Slaven. 

DEAD MAN'S GOLD (Screen Guild, 
1948). Lash LaRue, A! St. John, 
Peggy Stewart, Terry Frost, John Ca- 
son, Lane Bradford, Pierce Lyden, 
Marshall Reed, Britt Wood, Steven 


Keyes, Cliff Taylor, Bob Woodward. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


FRONTIER REVENGE (Screen Guild, 
1948). Ray Taylor. Lash LaRue, AI St. 
John, Jim Bannon, Peggy Stewart, Ray 
Bennett, Sarah Padden, Jimmie Martin, 
Jack Hendricks, Lee Morgan, Sandy 
Sanders, Billy Dix, Cliff Taylor, Steve 
Raines, Bud Osborne, George Chese- 
bro, Forest Matthews. 

SON OF A BADMAN (Screen Guild, 
1949). Ray Taylor. Lash LaRue, AI St. 
John, Noel Neill, Michael Whalen, Zon 
Murray, Frank Lackteen, Francis Mc- 
Donald, Jack Ingram, Steve Raines, 
Chuck Carson, Oon Harvey, Edna Hol- 
land, Bill Bailey, Sandy Sanders, Doye 
O'Dell. 

MARK OF THE LASH (Screen Guild, 
1949). Ray Taylor. Lash LaRue, Al St. 
John, Suzi Crandall, Jimmie Martin, 
John Cason, Marshall Reed, Tom Lon- 
don, Lee Roberts, Steve Dunhill, Harry 
Cody, Cliff Taylor, Britt Wood. 

SON OF BILLY THE KID (Screen 


1949). Ray Taylor. Lash LaRue, 
Al St. John, Marion Colby, House 
Peters, Jr., Terry Frost, June Carr, 


John James, Steve Clark, Bud Osborne, 
George Baxter. 

OUTLAW COUNTRY (Screen Guild, 
1949). Ray Taylor. Lash LaRue, Al St. 
John, Nancy Saunders, Dan White, 
House Peters, Jr., Steve Dunhill, Lee 
Roberts, Ted Adams, John Merton, 
Dee Cooper, Jack O'Shea, Sandy 
Saunders, Bob Duncan. 

THE BLACK LASH (White-Houck, 
1949). Ron Ormond. Lash LaRue, Al 


St. John, Peggy Stewart, Kermit May- 
nard, Ray Bennett, Byron Keith, Jim- 
my Martin, John Cason, Clarke Stevens, 
Bud Osborne, Roy Butler, Larry Bar- 
ton. 
20. 
1949). Ron Ormond. Lash LaRue, Al 
St. John, Archie Twitchell, Clarke Ste- 
vens, Bud Osborne, Roy Butler, Larry 
Barton. 
21. KING OF THE BULLWHIP (White- 
Houck, 1949). Ron Ormond. Lash 
LaRue, Al St. John, Anne Gwynne, 
Jack Holt, Tom Neal, Dennis Moore, 
George J. Lewis, Michael Whalen, Cliff 
Taylor, Frank Jacquet, Tex Cooper, 
Hugh Hooker, Jimmy Martin, Roy 
Butler, Willis Houck. 
THE THUNDERING TRAIL (White- 
Houck, 1949). Ron Ormond. Lash 
LaRue, AI St. John, Sally Anglin, 
Archie Twitchell, Ray Bennett, Reed 
Howes, Bud Osborne, John Cason, 
Clarke Stevens, George Chesebro, Jim 
my Martin, Mary Lou Webb, Sue Hus- 
sey, Ray Broome. 
THE VANISHING OUTPOST (White. 
Houck, 1949). Ron Ormond. Lash 
LaRue, A! St. John, Riley Hill, Clarke 
Stevens, Bud Osborne, Lee Morgan, 
Ted Adams, Ray Broome, Cliff Taylor, 
Archie Twitchell, Sharon Hall, Sue 
Hussey, Johnny Paul. 
HARD TRAIL (Film World Academy 
of Adult Cinema, released by Brent- 
wood International, 1969). Greg 
Corarito. Lash LaRue, Donna Bradley, 
Bob Romero. 


22. 


24. 


FRONTIER PHANTOM (White-Houck, 


Additions and Corrections 


from Boyd & Dee Magers, Ga. 


To Tex Ritter filmography (Vol. 1, 

No. 1): 

23. Add Warner Richmond, Martin Garra- 
laga, Forrest Taylor. 

To Ray Whitley filmography (Vol. Il, 

No. 3): 

38. Add Gordon DeMain, Charles Phipps, 
Monte Montague, Joe Bernard, Frank 
Fanning, Fred Scott, Frank Ellis. 

58. Add Marshal! Reed, Steve Clark, Ted 


Adams, Bud Osborne, 
Bob Woodward. 
59. Add l. Stanford Jolley. 


To Raymond Hatton filmography 

(Vol. Il, No. 3): 

48. Add Bob Baker as Sheriff Bat Madison. 

In 1955 (between -109.-110) Hatton was 
in Dig That Uranium with the Bowery 
Boys w/ Leo Gorcey, Huntz Hall, 
David Condon, Bennie Bartlett, Mary 
Beth Hughes, Bernard Gorcey, Myron 
Healey, Raymond Hatton, Richard 
Powers, Harry Lauter, Paul Fierro, 
Francis MacDonald, Frank Jenks, Don 
Harvey, Carl Switzer. 


from H. Rintoul, Scotland 


Carol Henry, 


To Raymond Hatton filmography: 

Add: The Lion and the Lamb — approx: 
mately 1923, Columbia. Cast: Walter 
Byron, Raymond  Hatton, Carmel 
Myers, Miriam Seegar. 
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PHOTO? continued 


350 songs. He became a familiar sight 
to western fans as the sidekick to 
Charles Starrett and Gene Autry as 
well as Roy Rogers, Sunset Carson, 
Bob Livingston and Eddie Dew. In the 
1960's he appeared as a regular on the 
popular ''Petticoat Junction” tv series. 
He died February 16, 1967 of 
leukemia in Encino, California; JACK 
'PAPPY' KIRK, who had a long career. 
An accomplished musician he played 
with many musical groups but more 
often he was cast as a “heavy”. He 
died September 3, 1948 at the age of 
53; HARRY WOODS, one of the best 
western villains who started his film 
career in the 1920's. He was born May 
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5, 1889 in Cleveland, Ohio and was a 
millinery salesman before embarking 
upon an acting career. He did not con- 
fine himself to western roles exclusive- 
ly and appeared in many major pro- 
ductions. He retired in 1961 and died 
December 28, 1968; CHARLES B. 
WILLIAMS, an actor who made many 
appearances in films as a reporter or a 
clerk. He was born in Albany, New 
York September 27, 1898 and after a 
brief stage career wrote comedy dia- 
logue for the stage and vaudeville. He 
made his film debut in 1931 and died 
January 3, 1958. 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


FOR SALE: Two cinemascope lenses by Bausch & Lomb, item number EE 2380, with attach- 
ment to fit a 35mm Simplex portable projector. Mario Ongaro, Sacred Heart Seminary, 8108 
Beechmont Ave., Cincinnati, Oh. 45230. 

FOR TRADE: ! have about 80 westerns, B & W and color. Send me your lists for mine. Mr. J. 
Loftus, 400 Durham St., St. Bruno, Quebec, Canada J3V 1T6, AC 514-653-4136. 

16MM FILMS FOR SALE: or trade. All are in good condition. 15 chap. serial — Overland with 
Kit Carson — Bill Elliott. S375.00 complete. Clifford Hodge, P. O. Box 287, Yulee, Fla. 32097. 
WANTED: Good prices paid for posters, lobbies, pressbooks on western players Johnny Mack 
Brown, Tom Tyler, Kermit Maynard and others. Allan Sadler, 1801 N. Madison St., Albany, 


Ga. 31705. 


WANTED: Country-Western-Cowboy song books, song folios, records, pictures, fan club 
addresses to above clubs. Send prices. James Willard Grimmette, Mod. 11 CN WFC, 
journals: Fan club addresses to above clubs. Send prices. James Willard Grimmette, Mod. 


WANTED: Country-Western-Cowboy song books, song folios, records, pictures, fan club 


WANTED: Country-Western-Cowboy song books, song folios, records, pictures, fan club 
journals: Fan club addresses to above clubs. Send prices. James Willard Grimmette. Mod. 11 CN 


WFC, Hampden, W. Va. 25623. 


WANTED: Oklahoma Badlands with Rocky Lane. Bill Pryor, 829 Kammer Ave., Dayton, 
Ohio 45417. 
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WANTED: 16mm Walt Disney's Fantasia color and uncut, Ruth Terry — Pistol Packing Mama 
— uncut. M. C. Goodwin, P. O. Box 213, Goldsboro, N. C. 27530. 


WANTED: Big Little Book versions of Lost Jungle, Dick Tracy and Spider Gang, Return of 
Chandu, Law of the Wild. William Krajcik, 8437 Baring Ave., Munster, Ind. 46321. 


LIMITED, set of FOURTEEN 8” x 10” glossy stills. One from each SHERLOCK HOLMES film 
starring Basil Rathbone. Reduced to $10.00. Candid Movie Star Gallery, 273 Murray Hill 
Station, New York City, New York 10016. 


WANTED TO BUY: 16mm original Tex Ritter westerns. John Powell, 3209 Blackberry, 
Mt. Vernon, Il. 62864. 


WANTED: To join (or organize) B Western Film Club in Southern Illinois (Mo., Ky., Ark., Ind., 
Tenn.) area. J. Powell, 3209 Blackberry, Mt. Vernon, Il. 62864. 

TRADE: 16mm, Song of Arizona, Roy Rogers for original (good condition) Eddie Dean, 
Monte Hale, Jimmy Wakeley or Rex Allen. John Powell, 3209 Blackberry, Mt. Vernon, ll. 62864. 
WANTED: Comics & stills of Roy Rogers & Gene Autry. Please send lists. John B. Cochran, 
Box 25, Harris, Ga. 30582. 
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NEED Sons of the Pioneers material 1934-present, esp. b/w-color stills — stills from Rio 
Grande, Ft. Apache, Yellow Ribbon. John R. York, 900 Broad St., Wichita Falls, Tx. 73601. 

WANTED: Lobbys on Mix, Custer, Wales, Coleman, Roosevelt, Farnum, Wells, Humes, Cuneo. 
Address of Livingston, Corrigan, John King, Ruth Mix. Vernon C. Knapp, 516 Shadowlawn, 


Danville, Ill. 61832. 
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WANTED: “Western Stars”, "Movie Western": all the published; also ‘‘Who’s Who in Western 
Stars”. Deli Publications. Pio De Martin, Via Gregorio XVIO, No. 49, 1-32100, Belluno, Italy. 
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HAVE YOU SUBSCRIBED TO THE BIG REEL? 

It's the reel thing and the price is right. It's only S3.50 per year and your personal 
check is welcomed. The latest issue will be mailed postpaid for $1.00. 

Write: THE BIG REEL 


P. O. Box 275 
Summerfield, N. C. 27358 


Here are some comments made by BIG REEL subscribers and advertisers. 

William Coleman of Baltimore, Maryland: ‘‘It’s like a God-send to any serious 
collector.” 

Lawrence Springer of Hagerstown, Maryland: “The BIG REEL looks good to me.” 

Phil Dupuy of Baton Rouge, La.: “I think your publication is great.” 

Kenneth L. Peal of New Shrewsbury, New Jersey: “I think it is the best thing to 
happen to communication between collectors.” 

Mike Tomesek of Columbus, Ohio: ''The BIG REEL is probably going to be the 
greatest thing to hit the film collectors market.'' 

P. L. Beck of Los Angeles, California: **l really think the BIG REEL book is a sharp 
idea.'' 

Jim Shoenberger, President of The Cliffhangers Club, Chicago, Il.: “I think that 
your idea is not only original and imaginative, but sensibly priced.” 

Dave Kressley, New Tripoli, Penn.: “I am really thrilled with it.” 

Frank Zerman, Lebanon, Penn.: “Your magazine has been long overdue. It is about 
time there is a source for collectors to buy and sell films.” 

Lloyd Toerpe, Flint, Michigan: “I think you've got a fine advertising magazine for 
the hobbyist and I'll be looking forward to seeing my ad in the next issue.” 

Joe Griesbach, Villas, New Jersey: إ۱“‎ found the BIG REEL to be the greatest col- 
lectors magazine yet.” 

Stephen Kolcun, Pittsburgh, Penn.: "Possibly the best thing to come along for film 
collectors.” 
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NOW AVAILABLE... 


YESTERDAY'S SATURDAYS 


A comprehensive, chronological Reference Guide devoted to the B Westerns of 
the sound era for the Film Buff, Collector and Historian. 


Issue Number One — The Westerns of Republic (1935-1949) 


Compiled and edited by Les Adams 


Includes: 
Full page coverage on each of Republic's first 103 westerns 
Cast and Credits 
Plot and/or Synopsis on 88 titles 
Over 200 Illustrations 


Films covered: 


JOHN WAYNE (8 titles) 

3 MESQUITEERS (27 titles) 
GENE AUTRY 

ROY ROGERS 

JOHNNY MACK BROWN (7 titles) 
BOB STEELE (16 titles) 


SPIRAL BOUND 8% x 11 pages with Azalea Finished Coated Cover 


ORDER FROM: Les Adams 
4707 36th Street 
Lubbock, Texas 79414 
COST: $10.00 (include 50 cents for postage and handling) 


No. of Copies 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


AAA E 
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Subscription Rates 


One Year 


1st Class Mail — $8.25 


3rd Class Mail — 6.75 


Foreign 


Surface mail — $12.00 (U.S. Funds) 


Air Mail — $18.00 (U.S. Funds) 


Single issue (current) — $1.50 


Published bi-monthly; six issues per year 


A 20 word classified ad will be given free to each new subscriber. 


RAY WHITLEY: 


COUNTR Y-WESTERN MUSICMASTER AND FILM STAR 


Career biography of Ray Whitley ... singing star of RKO musical western shorts, 
B-western costar of George O'Brien, Tim Holt, and Rod Cameron, cowriter of Gene 
Autry's famous theme song ''Back in the Saddle Again” (read how Ray and Gene 
wrote this great classic and it became Gene's theme) and other Autry favorites, 
manager of Jimmy Wakely, and second only to Tex Ritter in personal 
appearances... with detailed lists of his movies and recordings . . . his important 


songwritings. 


This new booklet available from the author: 


Gerald F. Vaughn 
2 Pagoda Lane 
Newark, Del. 19711 


$2.00 


The Durango Kid 
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RIDES AGAIN IN PARAGON NO. 5. 


9 PM MOVES DEI! (ser ری‎ 144 - 
Pan” ^ ua PASSA 
la u v» ITA ra SE È IL 


Remember those thrill-filled Saturday afternoons at 
the movies when you were a kid? You can live them 
over again through the pages of Paragon Magazine. Here 
is a definitive feature on “The Movie's Most Colorful 
Western Star," CHARLES STARRETT as THE DUR. 
ANGO KID. 40 pages of this 60 page magazine are de- 
voted to this remarkable screen star who gallopped 
through over 130 Western films. 

This article covers Starrett’s early career, his Westerns, 
The Durango Kid, and many highlights of his life. Of 
course, this feature is illuminated with dozens of stills 
and poster reproductions, many from Starrett's person- 
al collection. 

The choice piece in this magazine is an exclusive in- 
terview with Charles Starrett in which he relates inter 
esting and colorful anecdotes covering Boris Karloff and 
the filming of MASK OF FU MANCHU, The Sons of 
the Pioneers, Dub Taylor, Smiley Burnette, Iris Meri- 
deth, Dick Curtis, Jock Mahoney, The Durango Kid, 
“Raider,” the Medico series and much, much more. 


The cover is printed four-color and the centerfold is 
a poster reproduction of THE RETURN OF THE 0۰ 
ANGO KID. (You can have an extra poster when you 
order this magazine tf you mention the book in which 
you read this ad.) 

The Ourango Kid comic book is covered in depth as 
well, with cover reproductions and artist's renderings. 

If you are a Western film buff, or a film buff in general, 
you won't want to miss this behind the scenes look at 
film.making from the 1930's into the 1950's. 

Rounding out the Sth issue of Paragon are articles 
for comics fans. Including: Captain Marvel and his Lt. 
Marvels, Captain Midnight, Wildfire, and National Comics 
Western hero... Johnny Thunder, 

60 big pages (B'; X11") wraparound...for $2.00 plus 
25c postage from 

PARAGON PUBLICATIONS 
1515 Bowman Drive 
Tallahassee, Florida 32303 
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16mm film list.....ALL PRINTS LISTED ARE 
GUARANTEE A-1 CONDITION PRINTS... 
RIDERS OF THE WHISTLING PINES 
UNCUT, FULL LENGTH; 70 ma 
Footage - 2570" Price - $135.00 


RACING 


f into his most 
| perilous adventure! 


: PARADE 
>: PICTURES 
|i presents Y 
PALS OF THE GOLDEN WEST $ 

UNCUT, FULL LENGTH-68 m. 

Footage - 2495' 

Price - $135.00 ors RR 


CHAMPION 


ESTELITA RODRIGUEZ * PINKY LEE 


SEND YOUR ORDER IN TODAY 


ALL ORDERS SHIPPED 
AT ONCE 


QUALITY PRINTS GUARANTEED 
OR MONEY REFUNDED 


MITCHELL SCHAPERKOTTER 


1553 N. Parkway 
Memphis, TN 38112 901 


278-0125 
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LET'S MAKE A TRADE 
WE ARE READY TO TRADE STILLS, LOBBIES, 
POSTERS AN: SLIDES ON HUNDREDS OF FEATURES, 
WESTERNS, COMEDIES AND SERIALS THAT WE HAVE FOR 
STILL SCENES THAT WE NEED. HERE ARE JUST A FEW 


ART ACORD in 
An Okla. Cowboy 
Arizona Kid 
Apache Kids Escape 
Bullets & Justice 
Circus Cyclone 
His Last Battle 
Spurs & Saddles (with girl) 
Two Gun Man 
Western Pluck 
Hard Fists 
Wyoming Tornado 
Looped For Life 


BUFFALO BILL JR in 
On The Go 
Pals In Peril 
Pueblo Terror 
Trails Of Golden West 
Bringing Hame Bacon 
Riders of Golden Gulch 
Lightning Bill 
Hard Hittin' Hamilton 
and others 


HOOT GIBSON in 
Phantom Bullet 
Let Er Buck 
Lone Outlaw 
Man With A Punch 
Spurs 
Spirit Of West 
and others 


THAT WE NEED. 


JACK HOXIE in 
Cupids Brand 
Broken Spur 
Marshall of Moneymint 
Men of Daring 
Desert Rider 
Open Trail 
Men In The Raw 
Sign of Cactus 
Deserts Bridegroom 
and others 


BUCK JONES in 
Trooper O'Neil 
Snowdrift 

Lazy Bones 
Rough Shod 
Roaring West 
and others 


BUDDY ROOSEVELT in 
Action Galore 
Battling Buddy 
Between Dangers 
Code of Cow Country 


«Cowboy Cavalier 


Fighting Comeback 
Gold and Grit 
and others 


BILL CODY in 
Border Menace 
Cold Nerve 
and others 


WHAT ELSE DO YOU HAVE TO SELL OR TRADE? 


The BAILEY STUDIO 
P.O. BOX 252 MOUNT CLEMENS, MICHIGAN 48045 
(315) 749-9419 
8mm FILMS 


FOO pacs 


THUNDERING pedi DROPS. 


HOOFS ARO MiS FAMOUS HORSE 
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Gary Cooper in THE LAST OUTLAW (1927) - 6 reels- $45.90 (plus postage) 

Very few of Gary Cooper's prolific output of Westerns in the late 20's have survived. Happily, 
"The Last Outlaw" is one of the best. An unfretentious actioner, designed strictly for the 
action fans, it yet has an above-average story. There's action, sheepish romance, small-boy 
comedy appeal, and as an unexpected bonus, another up-and-coming Western star in Jack Luden. 
Like all Western stars of the period, Cooper had a wonder horse, too -- Flash! 


THE PHANTOM BULLET (1926) - 5 reels - $37.35 (plus postage) , 


Directed by Clifford Smith, this is one of the very best Hoot Gibson westerns available today. 
Beautifully photographed, and with plenty of Hoot's brand of bantering comedy, it also has a 
bang-up action climax, full of fisticuffs, stunts and a splendid overland chase capped by a 


spectacular auto crack-up. 
RED RAIDERS (1927) - 5 reels - $38.50 (plus postage) 


Ken Maynard and his famous white horse, Tarzan, face Indians on the warpath. Here's trick and 
stunt riding at its best - - and Maynard does it all himself. Lavishly mounted and distinguished 
by superior camerawork, this Westem is the only program Western that has constantly been in- 
cluded in retroepectives by cultural bodies In both Europe and America. 


STRAIGHT SHOOTING (1917) - 5 ree!s - $38.50 (plus postage) 7 
John Ford's first full-length feature, starring Harry Carey and Hoot Gibson, ''Stralght Shooting 
looks more like a production of 1922 than of 1917. Its ''Shane''—like plot = - range war between 
cattlemen and homesteaders and the intervention on behalf of the homesteaders of a professional 
gunman - - culminates in a spectacular finale, A MUST for John Ford /Western lovers! 


MICHIGAN RESIDENTS ADD UT SALFS TAX 


DI EL” JON PUBLICATIONS, in association with the HOLLYWOOD 


STUNTMEN'S HALL OF FAME is pleased to announce a SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION 


OFFER of FALLING FOR STARS, the First and Only Magazine devotedto STUNT PEOPLE . 
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IMPORTANT TO SUBSCRIBERS OF THE 
NEWSLETTER: 


The newsletter will be replaced by the 
magazine and subscribers to the newsletter 
will receive credit toward their subscription to 
the magazine. 


FEATURING: 


News of current Motion Pictures and Television 
shows in production and recently released - 
with exclusive stories and action photos. 


Latest progress reports concerning the 
HOLLYWOOD STUNTMEN'S HALL OF FAME. 


Nostalgia articles with outstanding action 
photos from the Library of the Hollywood 
Stuntmen's Hall of Fame. 


Profile stories about Stunt People. 


SPECIAL 
PRE-PUBLICATION 
PRICE 


$5.90 


(one year's subscription). 


Single copies - $1.00. 


Please fill out this order form and return with your check, cash 
or money order to EL’ JON PUBLICATIONS, 410 Broadway, 
Santa Monica, California 90401. 


Enclosed is my remittance to cover cost of subscription 
single copy to FALLING FOR STARS Magazine. 


Name: 


Address: 


City, State, Zip: 


Include a name and address of some one you feel would be 
interested in our publication: 


4th 
ANNUAL 


E E e aiio ےل‎ 
July 30 - August 2 


Guest Stars 
Award Banquet 
i 180 features : 3 Panels of Stars 


. 16 complete serials . Display Tables 


FESTIVAL PRICE SCHEDULE 


Pre-registration (before July 15) Banquet — $6.00 per person 
$15.0 


Individual i 
Couple $22.50 

Registration at Festival Fri-Sat ONLY Registration 
Individual $20.00 Individual $12.50 
Couple $27.50 Couple $18.00 


SHERATON PEABODY HOTEL 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


